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Holiday . .. 


HOLIDAYS usually commemorate past glories. The 
holi-day of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
celebrates, instead, a fact and a faith. The fact is that 
the worldwide fellowship of Christian students is the 
most firmly established, the most active international 
fellowship in the world today. Their faith is that God 
wills unity; that we have God’s own resources when 
we work “that all may be one.” 

This year the Federation Day of Prayer falls on 
February 21st. The local cabinet or Christian leader 
who has not yet laid plans for participation will do well 
to do so at once. A special service of worship is avail- 
able via any traveling secretary. 








& 
Flit for Gadflies . .. 


RABBI MANN of the University of Chicago in a 
recent address suggested that a function of a religious 
being was to be a stinging gadfly. Some of our Ameri- 
can educational institutions are now engaged in “‘flit- 
ting” to remove members of this disturbing genus who 
have gotten through the screens to the inside of the 
institution. 
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In the Yale case, when all the dust has settled and the 
fur stopped flying, perhaps we shall know whether the 
issue at stake is one of academic freedom and the right 
of religious prophecy, one of pedagogical efficiency, or 
one of personal adjustment and internal administration. 
Suspicions may prove to be well founded, but distant 
judgments are rather easy. Certainly it is easier to 
applaud the stinging of a gadfly when a great seat of 
learning is under attack and not one’s own anatomy! 

However, if Christianity loses its disturbing element 
it is no longer the religion that made a cross necessary, 
divided the Jews, upset the Roman empire, and still 
insists on changing the world. That disturbing, explo- 
sive element must be protected. The flower of the 
Christian spirit has always been a strange hybrid of 
thistle and violet, and when through a process of evolu- 
tion it becomes smooth to the touch and easy on the 
eye, we discover that it has also lost something of its 
beauty. 

The task of the Christian movement is one of recon- 
ciliation, but not reconciliation to this world, or to an 
economic system or a prevailing culture, but reconcilia- 
tion to God. Christian love and tolerance are not the 
same thing and can never be equated. The former is 
far more creative, continually producing tensions as 
well as relieving them. 

And education, if it is to be creative, to have more 
than a merely vocational function, must guard jealously 
its right of self-criticism, its uncomfortable allegiance 
to truth rather than expediency. 


a 
“America’s Contribution” .. . 


G. G. KULLMAN, world traveler, commentator on 
current affairs and now a secretary of the League of 
Nations, makes these interesting observations on that 
which we are wont to call “the student mind” in 
America: 

“In 1926-27 at Yale University | had ample oppor- 
tunity to meet students from other centers. I was 
struck then by the self-complacency of American un- 
dergraduates . . . With the images of eight years ago 
still in my mind I now discover a new world. Self- 
complacency has given way to a passionate search for 
truth. Formerly my American friends seemed to take 
many things for granted; today everything is ques- 
tioned to an extent and with a radicalism which is 
sometimes disquieting! A passion for facts and facts 











only, a distrust of speculative thought and of emotional- 
ism, sincerity, the fear of being fooled, these often take 
the guise of cynicism, but a new cynicism at the service 
of idealism. Indeed, nowhere else in the world is there 
so much study, and so much optimistic study of inter- 
national relations, as in American universities. . . . I 
have often thought that this candid faith in human be- 
ings and human relations is at the root of American 
creativeness and genius. Today when this faith is alive 
again with a keener sense, though sometimes a cynical 
sense, of realities, | have returned more convinced than 
ever that it is America’s greatest contribution to our 
world, entangled as it is in conflicting and mutually 
exclusive creeds, or burdened with tragic resignation 
and discouragement.” 


a 

What Price Christian? . . . 

AN UNFORTUNATE aspect of much of modern 
liberal religion is the way it soft-pedals emphasis on the 
cost of a real Christianity to the individual. With 
widespread acceptance of the dogma of evolution which 
frequently is used to mean “Day by day in every way 
we are getting better and better,” the idea of sacrifice 
as a Christian necessity has become more and more 
vague, until to multitudes of so-called Christians the 
word is without meaning so far as their own life is 
concerned. It is true that at Easter there is consid- 
erable sermonic emphasis on the cross, but for many 
people it is only a tale retold—something that hap- 
pened long ago when a person called Jesus was put to 
death. ‘Today the cross is an artistically lovely symbol 
——looking rather well in a church or a slender gold 
chain hung about a lady’s neck. 

The cross ts a symbol; but for the person who tries 
to live a really vital Christian life it is a symbol of the 
most profound significance. The cross gives meaning 
to his life—for if his living is worthy of the name of 
Christian it will involve paying a price—a sacrifice, a 
Cross. Jesus once said, with that remarkable insight 
of his, “It rains on the just and the unjust alike.” 
Someone revised that into the doggerel : 





It raineth on the just and unjust feller 
But more on the just than the unjust 


For the unjust has the just’s umbreller. 


Exactly so! In the world in which we live the unjust 
are likely to have all the umbrellas. Properly under- 
stood there is nothing in Christianity which guarantees 
material success in the terms of our modern world. In 
fact the reverse is nearer the truth. A man who lives 
his Christianity seriously will not make much of a suc- 
cess as success generally is measured today. Probably 
there is nothing more important for students or adults 
to learn than that Christianity is not a way of life for 
those who desire to become “big shots.” Rather it is a 
way of life for those who see the importance of sitting 
with those out in the rain while those with umbrellas 
pass by. To misunderstand this is to misunderstand 
both the meaning of Christianity and of the cross. 
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But there is another meaning in the cross, too. Qp 
the cross the finest that we know in human experieng 
was done to death by the forces which make for eyjl 
The cross is the culmination of all Jesus taught or lived 
and consequently it is the final word in Christianity, 
There is a strange thing about that cross—it was no 
the end of Christianity, it was the beginning. Thog 
who erected it perished and those who accepted it re 
ceived a strange power which steadily has been over- 
coming the world. If there is any meaning in histor 
at all it is that movements advance in direct propor- 
tion to the willingness of people to sacrifice themselves 
and pay the price. It is high time that we who claim 
to be Christians learned that, not just academically bu 
as an inescapable law of life. 

It is not a strange thing that communism is spread 
ing. While communists deny Christianity with their 
words many of their actions show an understanding and 
acceptance of modern crosses which puts Christians to 
shame. Stanley High relates that, crossing Siberia, he 
met a communist, a young man living at home with 
his family and happily engaged at a regular occupation. 
Coming without warning the local Commissar appeared 
one day at the young man’s home and announced: “To- 
night you leave for Outer Mongolia to spread com- 
munism.” Tully realizing that he would have to earn 
his own way, and that in all probability he would be 
dead within six months, the young communist never- 
theless was thrilled by the honor of being sent to spread 
the message of communism. One wonders how many 
college students would joyously undertake a mission to 
spread the Christian message under similar hardships. 
Yet it is that quality of life which is absolutely essen- 
tial to effective life. 

Somehow or other we must recapture this willingness 
to pay the price—this meaning of the cross. Without 
it a Christian Movement, student or otherwise, will 
perish. This does not mean that all of us must start 
for Outer Mongolia tomorrow, although for some of 
us it will mean that. This much however is certain: 
If the Christian Association is to live on the local 
campus and if it is to be worthy of its name there 
must be those in it who see and accept this inner mean- 
ing and are ready to pay the price and carry a cross. 
For students, crosses usually come in the form of sac- 
rifice of time and effort, that the work of the college 
Christian Association may go forward. It may mean 
giving up other and perhaps more influential campus 
activities, for no Christian Association can survive un- 
less at its center are students who make it their most 
important occupation, outside their studies. The cross 
means Christ above self-interest; practically, it may 
mean not going to the movies sometimes, or not buy- 
ing that suit or dress in order to give more generously 
to causes that we believe in. Very likely, it will mean 
facing some ridicule and a degree of opposition. These 
are all mddern forms of the cross, in more or less de- 
gree. They are the price which must be paid for suc- 
cess in Christian terms—and the world to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that is the only lasting success there is. 
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PRAYER 
AND LIFE 


. 


.+e. avenues to effective 
prayer—and some mistakes 
to be avoided 


By GEORGIA HARKNESS 


NO ASPECT of religious experience is more vital 
than prayer. Also, there is none about which there ts 
more misunderstanding and malpractice. This article 
will suggest a few of the more common errors. I shall 
not try to make any sharp separation between mistakes 
in thinking about prayer and mistakes in practicing it. 
The two ore not identical but are intertwined. 


Dogmatism. Where an attitude of dogmatism is 
present it must be cleared away before any fruitful 
discussion is possible. Presumably some ways in which 
to think about prayer are more nearly right than others ; 
some ways of praying more effective than others. Yet 
to maintain that there is only one right way to think 
about or practice prayer is antithetical to the spirit of 
reverent search which is its As there is a 
diversity of gifts among Christians, so is there a legiti- 
mate diversity of opinions about prayer. 


essence, 


Indifference. Cpenmindedness ought never to drain 
off conviction. It is a mistake to suppose that one’s own 
way necessarily is the right way; it is a more serious 
mistake to suppose that it does not matter how one 
prays, or whether one prays at all. 

The question is often raised whether prayer is not 
merely self-hypnosis or autosuggestion. The answer 
depends on the structure of one’s belief about God. If 
there is no God obviously all that happens in prayer is 
a rearrangement of one’s own thought patterns. If 
there is a God, he works in us to cause changes which 
otherwise would not happen. It may be that God’s 
activity in response to prayer is wholly in human minds, 
and not in the events of physical nature. But if God 
in response to prayer enhances our peace and poise, our 
courage and insight, he does the most important thing 
that could be done. 

Not every concept of God is equally conducive to 
prayer. To believe in God as an impersonal cosmic 
force or process leaves one with little foundation on 
which to believe that God can respond to the worshiper. 
Prayer then has to be limited to an effort to feel one’s 
unity with this power or process, and to work in har- 
many with it. This is an important aspect of any prayer 
and is not to be scorned. If this concept of God is 
what one believes, it is still something to make the 
most of. 

When one believes—not merely intellectually but 
vitally—in the God of Jesus, prayer becomes to him, 
as to Jesus, a natural and inevitable element of life. 
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One no more speculates about whether he ought to pray 
than he questions whether to eat, or breathe, or take 
exercise. There may still be perplexity about how to 
pray or what to pray for. But in living Christian expe- 
rience there is no question of whether it is worth while 
to pray. Prayer becomes self-validating. 


Formalism. Note that I do not list form as an error. 
To continue the analogy suggested above, as there are 
definite forms through which to eat and breathe and 
exercise, so there are useful forms by which to pray. 
We pray best either through the forms made familiar 
and beloved by long experience, or through those which 
have freshness and the appeal of novelty. This is why 
we need usually to worship in the manner of the church 
in which we were reared, and sometimes to go rever- 
ently to churches or synagogues of a radically different 
type. 

But when form instead of being a useful instrument 
becomes an end in itself, ritualism has replaced prayer. 
What we have then is mechanism and motion rather 
than vital emotion. When one finds himself falling 
into a parrot-like repetition of any prayer, whether the 
Lord’s Prayer or the great petitions of the prayer book, 
it is time to stop short and do something else. One 
may use different printed prayers, or express his re- 
ligious aspirations extempore, or put new meaning into 
old forms. There is no rule here, and often it is val- 
uable to do them all. What one must not do, if he wants 
to pray, is to continue to repeat meaningless words. 


Infantilism. This may be either of form or content. 
For a person to continue to repeat a juvenile petition 
when he grows into adolescence is clearly a case of 
arrested development. It is strange, and somewhat 
pathetic, that students of much ability in other matters 
often seem helpless in formulating prayer! For such, 
perhaps the best substitute for initiative is a good devo- 
tional manual, such as A Book of Prayers for Students, 
published by the British Student Christian Movement ; 
or Rauschenbusch’s Prayers of the Social Awakening, 
or Hoyland’s A Book of Prayers Written for Use in an 
Indian College. Nothing excels in diction or depth of 
religious insight the Book of Common Prayer. 

More serious than infantilism of form is infantilism 
of content. Most children have an anthropomorphic 
concept of God and they picture him as a kind-faced 
elderly gentleman with a beard, sitting on a throne in 
the sky. This concept, if one’s development is normal 
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and one’s framework of theology Christian, tends to 
pass over into a God of spiritual personality who pos- 
sesses in infinite degree our highest human attributes 
of goodness, wisdom, and creative power. If one can- 
not pray without calling up before his mind a visual 
image of the elderly gentleman, it is better to pray in 
that way than not at all. But maturity in prayer re- 
quires a sense of communion with an invisible, unpic- 
turable deity who is both the ultimate source of our 
existence and the object of our highest adoration. 


Egocentricity. Caution is necessary at this point, for 
some self-reference in prayer is both legitimate and 
necessary. Prayer and worship, though related terms, 
are not synonyms. In worship the center of attention is 
upon the worth-ship of God. There can be no true 
worship which is not directed toward the exaltation of 
God. When a person meditates about his own feelings 
or about the need of a new social order, such meditation 
though it may be highly profitable is not worship. In 
prayer, there is a bringing together of awareness of 
personal and social need with a sense of the greatness 
of God’s power and its availability for our support. It 
is not necessary in practice to draw a sharp distinction 
between prayer and worship. In both there is a lifting 
up of the soul to God in thanksgiving and dependence. 
Yet prayer, in so far as it is distinguished from wor- 
ship, takes the form of petition. 

Petition for what? I should not exclude petition for 
the material necessities of life, provided these are sought 
with a due sense that they are instruments rather than 
intrinsic goods, and provided prayer is not made a sub- 
stitute for honest effort. When Jesus taught his dis- 
ciples to say, “Give us this day our daily bread,” I see 
no reason to suppose that he meant something other 
than what the words say. Petition for spiritual goods, 
however, ought always to be the primary element. By 
“spiritual goods” I mean wisdom to discern our short- 
comings, cleansing from sin, humility to face our weak- 
ness and confidence to face our tasks, insight to discover 
what is the will of God for our lives and courage to 
undertake whatever responsibilities we ought to assume. 
Such prayer is egocentric only when these gifts are 
sought for selfish ends. When this happens, religion 
degenerates into a process of bathing oneself in one’s 
own emotions—and prayer is no longer prayer but an 
instrument for the development of delusions of gran- 
deur. 


Evasion of Responsibility. Clearly, it is not enough 
to assume that having prayed for wisdom and power 
to accomplish something, it will get accomplished with- 
out further effort! Prayer for clearness of mind and 
the best use of one’s ability in an examination is no 
substitute for study. This seems self-evident. Yet 
people often pray for the spiritual welfare and some- 
times for the physical health of others, assuming that 
God will do what needs to be done without human 


agency. This is equally irrational and leads to ay 
unchristian thwarting of values. It is scarcely defep. 
sible to pray for the poor and do nothing toward elimi. 
nation of the causes of poverty; to pray for peace and 
go on supporting war. 

It is irrational and unchristian to pray for others as 
an escape from responsibility. But I do not say it is 
irrational to pray for others. It may well be that God 
regards our prayer for others as one form of ow 
service to them. To leave others out of our prayers js 
unduly to limit the scope of religious devotion. 

Another dangerous evasion of responsibility is judg. 
ing prayer to be all that is needful to discern God’s will, 
History is full of deeds of fanaticism wrought by 
religious persons who have sincerely prayed. To un- 
derstand either ourselves or the will of God, there is 
need not only of prayer but of candid self-searching, of 
the objective judgment of the most trustworthy friends, 
of a comprehensive, emotionally unbiased survey of 
the probable consequences of any projected act. Lack- 
ing these, prayer degenerates into a hallowing of our 
own subconscious impulses. But lacking prayer, these 
other avenues to action miss their most potent incen- 
tive and most clarifying source of vision. 


Defeatism is perhaps the most insidious error of all. 
Many people give up praying because they cannot see 
that it does any good. The thing to do is to analyze 
the situation. It may be that one has been praying for 
things impossible in a world of physical orderliness like 
ours, or for something psychologically if not physically 
impossible, or for something one might better not have. 
It may be one has prayed for things when he might 
better have prayed for sanity and optimism by which 
to get along without them. It may be that one has 
strained too hard at the process of prayer, being too 
voluble and inadequately receptive. It may be that 
intellectual analysis or criticism has extruded the prayer 
attitude. While one ought both to pray and to philos- 
ophize in alternation, one cannot do both at the same 
time. It may be that preoccupation with other inter- 
ests has robbed prayer of its vitality. It is a prime 
requisite that while we pray God must have no rival 
in the foreground of attention. It may be that one has 
not yet learned experimentally what is for him the best 
time, or place, or manner of prayer. Before surren- 
dering the attempt to pray one should see whether any 
of these, or any of the other pitfalls here mentioned, 
has devitalized one’s effort. 

An immature experience cannot be like one enriched 
through many years of spiritual fellowship. But even 
a feeble experience, so long as it is growing, ought not 
to be lightly esteemed. We are told that one cannot by 
taking thought add one cubit to his stature. But for- 
tunately no such limitation hampers spiritual growth. 
To continue to think and to do—these are the avenues 
to “the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man,” 
which availeth much. 
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UNITED FRONT VS. 


DISUNITED FRONT 


° 


By GEORGE A. COE 


* 


Field Secretary 
Professor, I have been told that you advised students 
to take part in the united front peace strike last April. 


Old Prof. 

Somebody’s been telling you the truth! 
Field Secretary 

In my area the peace strike movement threatens to 
play hob with Association work. 


Ist Student 

And, Professor, I have heard that you are associated 
with communists in the American League against War 
and Fascism. 
Old Prof. 


Somebody’s been telling you the truth, too! 


Ist Student 

Well, then, aren’t you compromising with the ene- 
mies of Christianity ? 
Old Prof. 

Let’s turn your question about: If communists co- 
operate with church people in opposing war and fas- 
cism, does communism thereby compromise with its 
enemies? Can’t we work together for common ends 
while agreeing to differ on others? 


2nd Student 
Common ends? Think of the conduct of commu- 
nists—tricky, quarrelsome, hateful. 


Old Prof. 

Yes, think of it—think, don’t merely feel sick at the 
stomach. The conduct of some American communists 
has been rank; it smells to heaven. But doesn’t your 
religion hold that though we abhor a man’s conduct 
we must never regard the man himself as naught? 
Doesn't something divine in you reach out to find some- 
thing divine in those whom you oppose ? 


2nd Student 

When communists join in a peace movement they 
merely throw dust in our eyes. They don’t really want 
peace. 


Old Prof. 

Not so fast! Trotsky, it is true, is for stirring up 
revolutions all over the world, but Stalin is against it. 
This is the issue upon which they broke apart. The 
Party takes Stalin’s point of view, knowing well that 
nothing would so surely wreck the soviet industrial 
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NOTE: This imaginary dialogue was 
suggested by a discussion at a student 
conference. This is not a report of 
what was said, but a crystallization 
of thinking growing out of the dis- 
cussion. 


development as war. Further, communists are defend- 
ing democracy because they desire the privilege of talk- 
ing some more. They really have adopted a new policy, 
and they are cooperating for peace just as they profess 
to do. 

Young Prof. 

I grant that, but it doesn’t end the question for us. 
The communists have not budged an inch on either of 
two main points. First, they intend to set up a govern- 
ment by workers. This they call the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Second, they hold that this end can be 
attained only by meeting capitalist violence with labor 
violence in some final smash-up of our present system. 
That is, violence actually is on their program. They 
have not become pacifists. 

Old Prof. 

Browder himself no doubt would say that thus far 
you have stated the case accurately. But he would say 
also that communists have an awful dread of all the 
wars that now are in the making. 

Young Prof. 

Isn't it a fact, then, that they go into the united 
front as a part of their general movement toward final 
conflict ? 

Old Prof. 


Yes; they themselves say so. What of it? 


Young Prof. 

Doesn’t it follow that pacifists who join the united 
front are deluded into aiding and abetting ultimate 
violence ? 

Old Prof. 

Let’s turn your question end for end: Since pacifists 
join the united front as a part of their opposition to 
violence, is not any communist who cooperates with 
them deluded into aiding and abetting pacifism? Your 
question eats itself up. What’s sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. 


1st Student 
But when we have fellowship with anti-Christians 
don’t we obscure our Christian profession ? 


Old Prof. 

Up-end your question also: Isn’t it the communists 
who are obscuring their profession? It is a fact that 
some of them show a changed attitude toward religion 
since they got well acquainted with church people in 











the struggle against war and fascism. If I were an 
old-line orthodox Marxian I should object to the united 
front on the ground that it dilutes the faith of Marx- 

! 
ians ! 


Some communists do object on this very ground. 


) 


2nd Student 


ut the road gets awfully bumpy as soon as we start 
united front activities—so different from Bible study 


classes. 
Old Prof. 
The cooperative road is bumpy for all social radicals, 
too, because of the bad conduct of Christians. Re- 
member that church people generally have tolerated and 
supported our unjust economic order—yes, 


accepted 
the profits of injustice. 


It's a wonder that social radi- 
cals can stomach us at all! 
3rd Student 


But in united front meetings communists are usu- 
ally in the lead, and we tag after. 


Old Prof. 


You are the majority. 


Why must you play second 
fiddle ? 


Young Prof. 

The reason is that the communists have a social phi- 
losophy while you Christian Association students do 
not have one. More study needed, I should say. 


4th Student 


Last November the peace demonstration at our col- 
lege brought out only a handful of students. There- 
fore it was ineffective. This was because the two 
Christian Associations would not join the united front. 
Field Secretary 

Let’s not oversimplify the problem. If we go into 
peace strikes with the American Student Union, some 
of our financial supporters will classify us with the 
radicals in that organization. Rightly or wrongly we 
shall come under suspicion, and our income will suffer. 
Moreover, on some campuses there is an official ban 
upon such strikes, and on many other campuses there 
is administrative pressure against them. 








PRAYER 


Prayer is an attitude of responsiveness to that reality 
which draws different activities together so they cooper- 
ate for God. 

Conditions other than attitude for effective prayer are: 
(1) Treat your desires as pointers, and not as goals; (2) 

est on the sustaining might of God. Relax! (3) As part 
of the situation to be transformed in answer, prepare 
yourself to be changed. () Prayer is not a substitute for 
intelligence, but a release tor intelligence. 

Awareness of difficulty is prayer if, through being 
aware, one is concentrating one’s energy on solving the 
difficulty God's way. 

HENRY NELSON WIEMAN, 
at Estes Park Conference. 


3rd Student 


Why not stand for the things we all believe in and 
keep out of controversial issues ? 


2nd Student 


We could still study peace, talk peace, and pray for 
peace. 


4th Student 

Yes, while the war makers snap their fingers at us! 
What we need is action that will put immediate obsta- 
cles in the way of the war makers. In other words, a 
united student refusal to be drawn into war. 


Ist Student 


But why take on fascism, too? Is this our job? 


4th Student 


We want free speech, don’t we? Fascism destroys it. 


Old Prof. 


How much freedom of speech and of assembly do 
you students have upon your own campuses? Many 
of you are voters, and the rest of you soon will be. Are 
you at liberty to meet as citizens to consider your rela- 
tion to peace and to the social tensions of our time? 


3rd Student 


But is this a concern of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation? Isn't our duty done when we teach, as we 
already do, that the principles of Jesus apply to our 
whole life, individual and collective? Some persons on 
our campus are even trying to induce us to take sides 
on the question of free speech for communists. 


4th Student 

You can believe in free speech, and even say so, pro- 
vided that you do nothing about it! But it’s the doing 
that counts. 


Old Prof. 

Moreover, whatever makes for fascism makes for 
war. If you're actually going to prevent war, you'll 
have to stop the fascist movement. The best time to 
deal with this rattlesnake is when it is young. When 
fascism is full grown such voluntary organizations as 
you now take for granted are banned. The Masonic 
order, the labor unions, the reform organizations, and 
minority political parties, all are suppressed. Such a 
magazine as THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons 
is impossible in Germany today. In respect to the 
preservation of freedom, then, the communists and the 
Christian Associations are in the same boat. This is 
why communists are working to preserve your freedom, 
though they don't believe in what you have to say. 


2nd Student 


Maybe so; but let’s not side-step the question of 
financial support for Association work. Let’s be fair 
to our donors. The man who gives his money has 
some rights with respect to what’s done with it. 


(Turn to page 96.) 
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LIFE is hard for the earnest student intent on doing 
sod. Everyone urges him to take life seriously, to 
ecognize his responsibility as a privileged member of 
ciety, to become aware of social problems and to fit 
iimself into a place where he can help in their solution. 
When he follows this advice of college faculty mem- 
bers, student pastors, association secretaries, deans and 
upperclass counselors, what happens? 

All too often he throws himself eagerly into a cause 
—peace, interracial good will, economic justice—and 
finds himself laughed at by his contemporaries, exclud- 
ed from their inner circles, worried over by his parents 
and reprimanded by college officers for “neglecting his 
main job’’ or, worse yet, for jeopardizing the reputation 
yf the college by public participation in controversial 
issues. Worse than these effects is the too frequent 
reaction which makes the once earnest student an object 
f ridicule in his own eyes, five years after. Too many 
undergraduate leaders of student movements sink into 
disillusioned obscurity after graduation. The tragedy 
of this outcome is that the world thereby loses leaders 
and followers whose aid is needed if the high aims of 
human welfare are to be achieved. 





Every earnest person faces the possibility of misun- 
derstanding on the part of onlookers, and sincere stu- 
dents are willing to pay this price for freedom to take 
adult responsibility. There is, however, enough valid- 
ity in the criticisms of student movements, criticisms 
offered by non-members and former members and 
recognized by active members, to give the thoughtful 
student pause. To what extent are parents and college 
officers and fellow students wise in urging under- 
graduates to refrain from partisan demonstrations, from 
participation in controversial issues? 

There is no absolute answer to that question. Surely 
students are old enough to begin to make important 
decisions about the direction of their own thinking. If 
their convictions lead them into movements which are 
socially inacceptable to their local group, family or 
academic, they may have to choose between the new 
conviction and their old loyalties. Like all other mar- 
tyrs for principles, such students command respect. 


Think First 


It is important, however, that students should be 
sure of their principles before they become martyrs to 
them. They so often implicate other people who are 
not wanting to suffer for convictions they do not share! 
If a student goes forth on a crusade as a representative 
of his family or of his college, the names give him pres- 
tige and influence which otherwise he would not have. 
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THe STUDENT AND PusBuic AFFAIRS 


+ 


By MILDRED . McAFEE 


He has no wish to involve anyone but himself in con- 
troversial matters, but when the newspaper identifies 
him as so-and-so’s grandson from such-and-such col- 
lege, grandfather and alma mater get reverberations. 
If a student could be incognito he could be freer than 
anyone actually is—and probably less influential. 





One disturbing observation about some student caus- 
es is their unconsidered nature. After all, if there be 
anything in this education we are all pursuing, it ought 
to provide a more reasonable basis for action than is 
available for the uneducated person. The disheartening 
fact about some student procedures is their identity 
with those of people who have missed the opportunity 
to get a scholarly perspective on their problems. Mass 
meetings, “strikes,” demonstrations, “demands” for 
action in line with my conviction but opposed to yours, 
those are the methods of unreasonable persuasion ap- 
plicable to people who cannot or will not think through 
the implications of argument. When students deal with 
unreasonable groups and situations they may need to 
resort to prejudice-appeals, fighting fire with fire, but 
they ought to be doing it only as part of an intelligently 
analyzed procedure, rather than succumbing to propa- 
ganda of exactly the sort they deplore. 


Business of Being a Student 


Another disturbing characteristic of too many stu- 
dent enterprises is their irresponsibility. It is almost 
appalling to realize how many students are willing to 
insist that other people should accomplish peace, should 
treat labor fairly, should tolerate dominated races, and 
all the rest. Students, like many other reformers, go 
into all these matters on a part-time basis, agitating for 
changes which they are in no position to carry through 
themselves. Unsolicited student delegations to tell 
neighboring communities what they ought to do about 








THE MEANING OF WORSHIP 


“Worship is like a breathing spell in a long and ardu- 
ous footrace, or the hour of roll call in a prolonged and 
hard-fought battle ... it is altogether indispensable to 
sane and wholesome living .. . it is, indeed, so important 
that one finds one’s self some times wondering how any 
of us can afford to do anything but educate ourselves in 
this art... . To be effectively a person and thereby to 
help others to be persons is the sum of the abiding satis- 
factions of life. Worship, in the sense of this aim, is nat- 
ural and necessary, and in the Great Community, all ma- 
ture men worship.” 

GUY ALLEN TAWNEY, 
in “Modern Worship.” 











this, that, or the other thing are presumptuous ventures, 
since the agitators peacefully withdraw to their campus 
and leave the community to work out the destiny pre- 
scribed from afar. Telling people how to manage their 
affairs would seem to be work for experts who can 
stand by to help carry out their own advice. The stu- 
dent who has studied the complexities of a labor dispute 
may legitimately decide in favor, let us say, of the 
striking labor union. There is ground for complaint, 
however, when he enters the picket lines between classes, 
speaks to wavering strikers in the interest of their 
union, keeps the issues before the public, stirring up 
public sentiment, and then goes home to study for a 
mid-year examination, leaving his labor friends to bear 
the burden of his agitation. If this withdrawal does 
not occur and the student commits himself whole- 
heartedly to the cause on a full-time basis, one wonders 
when he continues his work as a student. Does he still 
qualify in that category, or has he become, instead, 
committed not to academic life but to the labor move- 
ment ? 

The last thing this article wants to suggest is that 
students should let these or any dangers discourage 
them from an active interest in public affairs. It does 
seem reasonable to suggest, however, that in his ap- 
proach to major or minor social issues it would be well 
for the sincere student to be a student as well as being 
sincere. He has a chance as student to work on prob- 
lems of social significance from a distinctive point of 
view; that of the sensitive, intelligent observer who is 
temporarily far enough removed from immediate par- 
tisan claims on his attention so that he can be objective 
about problematic issues. The assumption that a citi- 
zen is either uninterested in civic affairs or a prejudiced 
partisan fails to reckon with the possible rdle of the 
scholar as an interpreter of issues in the light of an 
understanding of their historic relationships. A dispas- 
sionate comprehension of the forces with which the 
winner of an election will have to deal, an analysis of 
the effectiveness of certain methods of influencing pub- 
lic opinion, an evaluation of values involved in voting 
on this or that bond issue, those acts and others like 
them are the privilege and responsibility of the scholar, 
the special contribution which the mature student might 
make to a solution of society’s problems. 


Action Based on Reason 


Action of this analytic nature is less exciting than 
propaganda, but it is real action. To those who would 
“learn by doing” it can commend itself as a peculiarly 
appropriate form of undergraduate action. If students 
cannot take time to understand varied aspects of soci- 
ety’s program, who will? It is fair to raise the question 
whether students might not actually accomplish more 
for many causes by approaching them as students, eager 


to understand all the issues involved, rather than as 
partisans. 


Repeal of the Teachers’ Loyalty Oath Law is being 


discussed in Massachusetts. The students who ap 
campaigning for its repeal are on the “right side” frop 
my point of view, but one wonders whether mass meet. 
ings and broadcasts and press notices and a general agi. 
tation comparable to the activity of any other pressup 
group in the electorate will be the most convincing argy. 
ment. One wonders if legislators might not be mor 
impressed by reports of careful discussion on colleg 
campuses, convincing them that undergraduates wer 
learning to think straight and not to be swayed by prop. 
aganda. Loyalty oaths are needed, from the “one 
hundred percenter’s” point of view, if undergraduates 
are susceptible, immature agiators. One wonders jf 
reasoned student conviction on this or other debatable 
points might not be evidence of a maturity which would 
release students from the special protection which mis 
guided but sincerely fearful legislators are demanding 

Reasoned argument based on organized factual infor. 
mation is not the only contribution to be made, nor 
even the most effective one perhaps, but it is the gift 
of the student to a complicated situation. It needs to 
be made if education is to have practical civic signifi- 
cance. It is the special province of the person devoting 
himself to being a student. If academicians can prove 
themselves sound tacticians instead of unrealistic ideal- 
ists they may even carry weight outside their collegiate 
walls. At least, an undergraduate’s comprehension of 
the nature of the problems with which he deals as citi- 
zen may steady and stimulate his post-graduate judg- 
ments even if he finds small audience for his findings 
while he is a student. 


The undergraduate who has patience and intelligence 
to be as scholarly about current issues as he is about 
his honors thesis will almost certainly find himself mis- 
understood, but he will have data with which to achieve 
understanding. He may be a source of anxiety to his 
parents who wish he would not grow up so fast, but he 
will have the satisfaction of a genuine maturity which 
even parents eventually will recognize. He may meet 
administrative opposition, but that seems unlikely for 
he will have the respect of scholars who know his intel- 
lectual honesty and accuracy. 


To the degree that he comes to understand the social 
issues with which he is confronted, he will have a sense 
of significance which everyone covets, a significance 
which grows out of the recognition that he has made 
a unique contribution to the cure of society's ills. He 
will have reason to feel that he is not out of the main 
stream of human affairs while he is in college, but is, 
instead, bringing to modern life a point of view, a basis 
for understanding and therefore of control which justi- 
fies society’s enormous investment in this thing we call 
higher education. 


“Have a university in shanties, nay in tents, but have great 
teachers in it.’—John Henry Newman. 
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THE CHURCH 
IN GERMANY 


What Americans Can Learn 
from the situation of the 
Church in Nazi Germany 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


SINCE Hitler came to power the most stubborn oppo- 
sition to the religious claims of Nazism have been 
ffered by the German church. It is true that at the 
present time church opposition is weakened consider- 
ably by the fact that the Lutheran Council, organ of the 
Lutheran bishops of southern Germany, is only par- 
tially co6perating with the Confessional Synod, which 
is the real backbone of the church opposition. Since 
the church was not particularly a vital institution in 
Germany when Hitler came to power the vigor with 
which it has opposed Hitler and the strength it has 
gained by its courageous policy ought to give us in 
America some needed lessons on the role of the Chris- 
tian church in modern life. I would like to suggest the 
following points as some of the obvious lessons to be 
irawn from the German church situation: 


Only God Can Defeat the Devil 


1. The church is a more robust defender of the 
imperiled humanities in a fascist civilization than the 
university. with its more direct interest in the humani- 
ties. The universities of Germany have been coor- 
linated, and the church has refused to be melted into 
the melting pot. I think the reason for this is that the 
cool scepticism of liberal humanism is an inadequate 
force when set against the fanaticism of a pagan faith. 
Modern Germany insists that the nation is God and 
that all human values must be subordinated to it. This 
is really a modern devil worship since the devil is an 
angel who is trying falsely to usurp the place of God; 
in other words, a human good which ceases to be good 
because it tries to make itself the final source of all 
Such a worship of the devil can be countered 
only by those who know and believe in the God who 
declares ‘““Thou shalt have no other Gods before me.” 
One can not meet a fanatic paganism by a scepticism 
which is merely negative toward every kind of faith. 
Man requires some clue to the meaning of existence. 
Only a few intellectuals can afford to observe life and 
not live it. Consequently a religion which declares the 
nation to be the source of all meaning in existence can 
be faced triumphantly only by a religion which has a 
higher and more transcendent source of meaning. Only 
God can defeat the devil. A scepticism which believes 
in neither God or the devil is impotent in the day of 
crisis, however valuable it may be in destroying ob- 
scurantism in less critical days. 

2. The church of Germany has not criticised the gov- 
ernment on any ethical grounds. It has not opposed 


FOr vd. 
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anti-semitism consistently, except as it defended the 
right of the church to be a “community of grace” rather 
than a community of blood. It has not declared that a 
tyrannical state in which the fiat of the quasi-divine 
ruler has the force of law, is not the kind of state which 
deserves the obedience of Christian citizens. Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity is rightly critical of this inclination 
of the church to fight the state only on the final issue of 
the freedom of the Christian gospel. But Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity would do well to recognize that this purely 
religious opposition to the state is not without ethical, 
as well as political consequences; and that judged 
purely pragmatically it may be the only kind of opposi- 
tion possible in such a state. An opposition which had 
the slightest tinge of political orientation would meet 
the fate of all other opposition in a fascist state. In 
such a state a purely rational and liberal defense of 
the humanities will be regarded as merely a political 
opposition from the perspective of the old democratic 
liberalism. The purely religious opposition is at least 
partially effective in preserving some decencies across 





Ewing Galloway 
Kaiser Wilhelm Church, Berlin, seen through the 
traffic lanes of Kurfurstendamm 
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PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH 


© God, we pray for thy church, which is set today 
amid the perplexities of a changing order, and face to 
face with a great new task. 


Baptize her afresh with the life-giving spirit of Jesus. 


Grant her a new birth, though it be with the travail of 
repentance and humiliation. 


Bestow upon her a more imperious responsiveness to 
duty, a swifter compassion with sufering, and an utter 
loyalty to the will of God. 


Put upon her lips the ancient gospel of her Lord. 


Help her to proclaim boldly the coming of the King- 
dom of God and the doom of all that resist it. 


Fill her with the prophets’ scorn of tyranny, and with 
a Christ-like tenderness for the heavy-laden and down- 
trodden. 


Give her faith to espouse the cause of the people, and 
in their hands that grope after freedom and light to rec- 
ognize the bleeding hands of the Christ. 


Bid her cease from seeking her own life, lest she lose it. 


Make her valiant to give up her life to humanity, thet 
like her crucified Lord she may mount by the path of the 


cross to a higher glory. — Walter Rauschenbusch 








the boundaries of political conflict precisely because 
it represents a genuine transcendence over political 
boundaries. 


Church as Community 


3. The German church situation proves that the 
typical sociological conceptions of the church, current 
in American liberalism, are inadequate. The church is 
something more than the community at prayer, or the 
community expressing itself religiously. The whole 
German racial community expresses itself religiously 
but its religion is that of “blood and earth” (BLUT UND 
BopEN). A church which expresses merely a vague 
religiosity and which believes that religion as such is a 
good thing, as opposed to irreligion, has nothing to save 
it from identification with a pagan community. The 
Christian church is not primarily a religious institution 
fighting secularism. It is or ought to be primarily a 
Christian cOmmunity, rooted in the Christian faith and 
fighting paganism. The battle line between religion 
and irreligion, so popular in liberal thought, is an unreal 
one. There is practically no irreligion in the world 
today, whatever may have been the case twenty years 
ago. The real fight is between Christianity and other 
religions. A Christian church which does not have 
definite convictions about its own faith, does not be- 
lieve that in the Bible and that in the revelation in 
Christ it has a unique and true revelation of the mean- 
ing of life, of the reality of human sin, of the necessity 
of salvation through the grace of God, can not stand 
against the paganism of our day. Merely religious 
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institutions are bound to accept the religious presup. 
positions of the communities in which they live. Iy 
Germany they accept the religion which declares the 
nation God and Hitler the mediator between God and 
man. In America they identify Christianity with 
bourgeois liberalism. 

Resource for Crisis 


4. The relation of Protestantism to Catholicism ip 
Germany is instructive. Catholicism was a more cre. 
ative force in post-war Germany than Protestantism, 
It was a source of political sanity, a defense of democ- 
racy and a qualified instrument of social justice, as 
against the ineffective individualism and other-worldl- 
ness of Protestantism. But in the day of crisis Prot. 
estantism proves itself a more capable defender of 
Christian values. The reason is that Catholicism is not 
only a religious but also a political power and every 
Catholic policy is partly determined by the political 
necessities of the papal see. This weakens the religious 
power of Catholicism and makes all of its testimonies 
suspect. An adequate Christianity can express itself 
in neither Lutheranism nor Catholicism. Lutheranism 
is too fearful of developing the ethical implications of 
the Christian faith; Catholicism mixes its ethical in- 
sights too much with counsels of political expediency, 
At this point it is to be hoped that Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tianity may still develop resources superior to both of 
these alternatives. It has in fact proved that it has 
some superior resources. The besetting sin of the 
Calvinism and Puritanism in which our American 
Christianity is oriented is hypocrisy. For hypocrisy is 
the inevitable by-product of a religious ethic with such 
definite principles and such sharply defined moral stand- 
ards that the believer is encouraged to believe himself 
righteous when he has “obeyed the commandments.” 
He is in danger of never hearing the accusing word of 
the Master, “One thing thou lackest.” On the other 
hand the besetting sin of the type of Christianity reg- 
nant in Germany is ethical futility. It is so afraid of 
committing itself to any definite moral rules, lest they 
lead to self-righteousness, that it finds difficulty in main- 
taining any Christian standards in the world. There is 
therefore no reason why American Christianity should 
try slavishly to follow the German pattern. Never- 
theless we may wonder whether our type of Christi- 
anity would have had the resources for a crisis as great 
as that revealed in Germany. 

5. The problem of maintaining an effective relation- 
ship between Christianity and the socio-moral forces 
of civilization and yet preventing Christianity from be- 
ing absorbed in any one of them is exceedingly difficult. 
It is in fact so difficult that there is no one solution 
for it. Each type of Christianity, in its effort to solve 
this problem, has made its own characteristic contribu- 
tions and has revealed its own particular weakness. 
This problem is confused in liberal Christianity because 
the law of love is reduced to a simple command of 
prudent mutuality and the demand of political justice 
is reduced to the same thing. No conflict is felt there- 


(Turn to page 96.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Armistice Up-to-Date 
To THE Epirors: 

Every year since 1926 Michigan State College has 
put on an all-campus Armistice Service. The Military 
and Music Departments have sponsored this program, 
called ““The Canticle of Praise.” The band and a cho- 
rus of over two hundred voices supplies the music; 
the body of the service is a lengthy ode to the Allied 
This is all against the background of a model 
of the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


victors. 


Our Student Christian Union is trying to revise this 
program to make it more suitable to the present time. 
If you have any suggestions as to a substitute poem or 
a completely planned program of about two hours 
length, would you please send them? Berry Burr. 

Nore: To the present inquirer and others faced with a 
similar problem we recommend: “A Service of Worship for 
Armistice Day” (prepared by student committee for student 


use); “Oration on War” (INTERCOLLEGIAN, November, 1935) ; 
“Path to Glory” and “Bury the Dead” (plays). 


From Hiroshima 
To THE Epirors: 

My work in Hiroshima is in an English night school, 
with a group of young business men, Bible classes and 
an English Forum with college and university students. 
Besides these activities I am now very much interested 
in a social center in a slum community of five thousand. 
The condition of these fine people, who because of 
Buddhism are outcasts, possibly is the reason why so 
many facts regarding social conditions in Japan are 
used. Any way the fourteen children in our nursery, 
the ten young men in our young men’s club and the 
yard full of little boys and girls have gotten my affec- 
tions all tangled up and I find myself unable to tell any 
difference between these little folk and any other Japa- 
nese though this is an unpardonable sin, for these “Eta” 
people are the only remaining slave group in Japanese 
society. By law they are free, as our Negro friends in 
America, but nevertheless highly discriminated against. 
Recently we received a substantial sum* from Japanese 
foundations to aid in our work with these people. This 
speaks well for Japanese Buddhism, for these founda- 
tions are Buddhist and we are as free as we can be to 
do Christian evangelistic work. 

Our first Christmas meeting with the mothers of 
these babies was for me a memorable occasion. These 
mothers had never heard anything so beautiful as the 
carols sung by four college glee club girls. This may 
sound sentimental but for me the tears of joy of these 
women, fishsellers, meat packinghouse workers as they 
were, brought me to one of the high peaks in my re- 
ligious experience. I would have come to Japan to 


* The actual sum was yen 7,500, instead of eight million, as stated in 
a news report reprinted in the November, 1936, InTeRcoLLEGIAN.—-The 
Editors. 
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have had those few minutes in that Christmas service. 

I hope all is well with you. We read every word we 
can find about the student movement in America. Un- 
fortunately in Japan students do very little moving 
unless they are moved from above. But better days 
must be ahead for them. To this end we work and 
pray. WEYMAN HUCKABEE. 

Hiroshima, Japan. 

& 


if We Would Have Peace 
To THE Epiror: 

Students in Italy, Spain and other war-torn coun- 
tries could conscientiously sign the Oxford Pledge, 
knowing what it will mean to keep it, but for us, who 
have known only peace, it would be ridiculous to sign 
a pledge that we could never keep, even with the 
greatest determination. With shells ringing through 
our windows and fear through our hearts, with im- 
pending imprisonment for the men and scathing de- 
nunciation of the women, we would forget that the 
Oxford pledge ever existed and turn patriotic to the 
nth degree. 

Peace will never be established by affixing signatures 
to a piece of paper. The men who declare war will 
never know we signed it. The basic foundation of any 
institution must be the result of definite and relative 
action. If we would have peace, we must make it the 
theme of our thoughts, of our daily student relation- 
ships, of our group discussions, of our education. By 
the time the next war should come we shall have 
gradually processed the peace pledge as an institution, 
not as a petition signed for the novelty of saying we 
did so, and forgotten in the everyday struggle for 
self-supremacy. WILHELMINA ROBERTS. 

St. Augustine College, ’37. 


é 
Social Pioneer 


To THE EDpITors: 

“As yet there has been no great pioneer in the social 
sciences as Darwin was in the natural sciences.” Thus 
a sociologist to a group of upperclassmen. 

But I am wondering if Jesus might not be considered 
as just this pioneer. While it is true that he made no 
attempt to formulate a systematic science, he taught— 
and lived—a simple formula (or, as he termed it, “com- 
mandment”) for the foundation of a perfect social 
order, a perfect economic system, a perfect universal 
community—the commandment that the individual 
member of society should subordinate his individuality 
for the common good—‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
In his teachings, and more expressly in his life, he 
gave us a glimpse of what the society beautiful will be. 
By his example he taught a workable technique of so- 
cial change—a principle of love-in-action, applicable to 
any situation in life. James Howarp. 

University of Texas. 

















PRAYER FOR COUNSELORS 


© God, Counselor of counselors, Teacher of teachers, 
nourish in us the motives, attitudes and dreams which we 
alone can not fulfill but which with thee may become in 
us as fountains of water springing up into life everlasting. 

Save us, O God, trom being busy-bodies. Save us 
from the temptation to be efficient instead of helpful. 
Show us the folly of trying to produce blossoms without 
the slow and painful process of sowing the seed and 
tending the plant with care. 


O God, save us from sluggish and questionable methods. 
Help us not to short-cut the square corners of life. Help 
us not to faint when great odds seem against us. Help 
us not to become mere shufflers of human beings into 
vocational suits. Snatch from our hands all rubber stamps 
which tend to categorize human personality. Grant that 
we, thy workmen, may not cause any to stumble. Grant 
that our mistakes may be discovered before life is seared. 

And thou, O Father, who hast manifested thyself through 
prophet and priest, seer and radical, statesman and bard, 
and supremely through thine own Son and through others 
who faithfully follow his discovery of thee, grant that we, 
too, may be habitations of thy creative spirit, to the end 
that our counsel shall be thy counsel, our words thy 
words, our patience thy patience. 

God, keep us ever ready for new life, new hopes, new 
methods, and assure us of continual help in this work to 
which thou hast called us, that our days may be useful in 
the land, and men seeing our good works may glorify 
thee, Counselor of all counselors, forever. Amen. 


L. L. LEFTWICH 








THE GERMAN CHURCH 
(From page 94.) 
fore between the demands of the gospels and the neces- 
sities of politics. For this reason liberal Christianity 
can feel quite serene in its identification of democracy 
with Christianity and socialism with Christianity, pro- 
vided only the latter remains within the framework of 
democracy. But the real fact is that all political strug- 
gles are contests of power which may or may not re- 
main within the pale of democracy. Whether they do 
or not will be determined by exigencies of history more 
than by the wishes of idealists. On the other hand no 
achievement of political justice, whether by violence or 
non-violence, can be compared with the perfect love of 
which the gospel speaks. Once this is fully recognized 
the tension between the gospel and the world will be- 
come apparent again. Until that tension does become 
apparent, American Christianity is hardly ready to 
learn any lessons from the German situation. It will 
identify Christianity with every vague idea of social 
good-will and will justify any political program so long 
as it is democratic. American Christianity is, in other 
words, about as badly enmeshed in the presuppositions 
of bourgeois democracy as are the Nazi Christians in 
fascism. We may believe that bourgeois democracy is 
more Christian than fascism. But democracy is partly 
the luxury of a stable society. If our society became 
involved in a serious social crisis our type of Christi- 
anity would hardly have the resources to stand out 


against its community. We can therefore learn much 
from the German church even though we do not accept, 
as we ought not to accept, all the theological presupposi- 
tions of this church. We ought to know however, that 
some definite and sharply outlined theology is a neces- 
sity in such a situation. 

s 


ONITED FRONT? 


(From page 90.) 
4th Student 

Does this mean that we are for sale? 
Young Prof. 

Of course not. It means only that there should be 
no subterfuge in our solicitation of funds. But isn’t 
there danger that students will be too cocky about their 
social views and programs? How about listening to 
persons who are older and more experienced ? 
2nd Student 

Exactly! I don't believe in defying the faculty and 
affronting our donors. 

Old Prof. 

No sensible person believes in doing it. The strike 
for peace requires no impudent, factious, or merely 
impulsive act, but rather well-reasoned, good-natured 
procedures. Following such procedures, it is perfectly 
proper for students to bring pressure to bear upon a 
faculty, and to engage in public action that clearly is 
within your rights as citizens of your State and of the 
United States. If students keep this up for five years, 
the academic climate will change! And war may actu- 
ally be staved off ! 

College Secretary 

I should like a clearer statement of policy with re- 
spect to our relations to donors. 
Old Prof. 

Suppose that the members of a Student Association 
should draft a simple, sincere, humble statement of 
what it means to them to follow Jesus, and what their 
motives are in joining the united front. Suppose that 
this were shown to prospective donors. If, in the light 
of such an explanation, funds should be withheld from 
your Association, you would be better off without the 
money. 

College Secretary 

Even if the Association should perish ? 
Old Prof. 

It will die spiritually anyway if it compromises upon 
the major issues of the Kingdom of God in our day. 
But can an Association perish merely for lack of funds? 
College Secretary 

I must think this over. 


4th Student 


If we students do not form a united front for peace 
and against war, then what? 


Old Prof. 
Yes, what? That is, how will you have any effect 
upon the peace-or-war situation? Think this over, too. 
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THE 


ROUND WORLD 


Spain 


Notes from Spain. Spain has four outstanding ene- 
mies to fear: clericalism, militarism, latifundism (1. e., 
the large estates in the hands of absentee landlords), 
and bureaucracy, accompanied by administrative graft. 
The first three and probably the last are the faults of 
the insurgents rather than of the government. Rebel 
radios have proclaimed that thousands of priests are 
fighting with them, and that many churches and con- 
vents are fortified. There is little wonder, therefore, 
that churches are burned. The armies of the insurgents 
are confessedly militarist—the use of African troops 
and of the soldiers of the notorious Tercio witness to 
the fact; and the landowners have made cause with 
the rebel front. 

The present government, as well as the proletariat 
(except for a small minority of anarchists), is not 
opposed to freedom of worship. But Catholic interven- 
tion in politics, and even in violent acts of rebellion, 
inevitably invites retaliation which may take savage 
form. The anger of the people and the consequent 
blind acts of assassination or vandalism are the inevi- 
table results of the gross social and educational neglect 
of the masses which has characterized many Spanish 
landowners and bishops in the past. Cruel massacres 
are not confined to any one side in the Spanish war... . 

The evangelical Church of Spain is a very small body 
with a community of 22,000 unequally scattered over 
the country. But this small minority has, in the last 
seventy-five years, borne a disproportionately large part 
of the fight for what Sr. Azafia has called ‘that mini- 
mum of tolerance without which men in society are 
like wild beasts.’ It has, in addition, stimulated educa- 
tional progress and moral character, and placed the 
Bible and much other healthy literature in the hands 
of the people. A recent letter from Madrid illustrates 
the difficulties of maintaining any group life: “We are 
pressed by difficulties and problems from all sides. The 
bulk of the students residing in the part controlled by 
the legal government are helping in the war against 
We, Protestant people, are enjoying full re- 
ligious liberty and our services are held as usual. But 
the atmosphere is against any religious interpretation 
of life and the great problem for us will be to Chris- 
tianize—or attempt to Christianize—the new life that 
is springing in our country. How to show that real 
faith in God has not been a retardatory force and must 
not be discarded in any forward movement, is a theme 
that in our judgment demands study and its discussion 
would help us here. Formulated in other terms: Our 
modern world’s debt to Christianity and its future con- 
tribution to progress. Another theme absorbingly in- 


fascism. 
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+ 
teresting would be: Why Churches Fail (keeping in 
mind Rome’s failure in Spain). It is to be expected 
that the surviving Catholic forces will be more enlight- 
ened and earnestly Christian than the general body 
(specially the hierarchy) has been. But our aim will be 
rather to gain to our Christian position some of the 
students on the negative side.” 


German Refugees 

Helping Refugee Students. For racial or political 
reasons many German students have been forced to 
give up brilliant university careers. Joseph Cadden of 
the American Committee of I. S. S. writes: “Last year 
we chose twenty-four of the most gifted and helped 
them establish themselves in American universities. 
This year thirty-one more have come from Germany 
and are placed where they can continue their studies. 
Resuming their careers, they are reborn. The misery 
of an empty life, despair and disillusionment are left 
behind. Before them is an opportunity to become use- 
ful citizens contributing to the advance of science and 
culture. But we cannot continue to help these worthy 





Youth of the Spanish Republican Militia protect the art 
treasures in Madrid's bombarded churches 











fellow students without your support. Will you send 
us a check so our program can go on and expand? 

“This is one practical service International Student 
Service can perform. It is part of a general program 
to promote international understanding. Through con- 
ferences and research, publications and self-help activi- 
ties, I. S. S. attempts to bring a thoughtful note of 
harmony into the mad symphony of unrest heard 
throughout the world today. Through committees in 
nineteen countries we try to draw out the best qualities 
of students and help them through the maze of misin- 
formation and misinterpretation to which they are ex- 
posed. 

“Will you help us extend our work by bringing to us 
new friends as part of your contribution to Interna- 
tional Student Service at 8 West Fortieth Street, New 

- 
Norway 

S. C. M. Meetings. Leaders from the S. C. M.’s 
from Denmark, Finland, Latvia, Norway and Sweden 
met in Oslo October 26-28. The discussion centered 
in the relation of the S$. C. M. to the Church and to 
the Oxford Group Movement. On the two succeeding 
days professors and students of Oslo University had 
a meeting. Arrangements were in collaboration with 
the Oxford Group, and invitations had been sent to all 
the professors and the 4,000 students at the university. 
“The collaboration with the Oxford Group goes very 
well. The S. C. M. of Norway has not identified itself 
with the Group, but we collaborate with them and their 
spirit has given our Movement a more central and 
evangelistic way of working.” 


Australia 


Raid on Bendigo. 
Intercollegquan, 


Extracted from the Australian 
October number: “Impelled by the 
sense that we had a message and that we should be 
giving it, about forty members of the S. C. M. in Mel- 
bourne University made a ‘benevolent raid’ on Bendigo 
during the August vacation. It took the place of our 
usual conference. Our aim was to present a vigorous 
Christian message, as seen by students, for the individ- 
ual and for the economic, social and political life of 
the people as a whole. 


“We advertised our coming by paragraphs in the 
daily newspaper telling about our message, our pro- 
gram and our leaders. A civic reception was accorded 
to us on arrival. Each morning we held a conference 
session there—devotionals, business (including reports, 
suggestions, questions, etc.) and a series of addresses 
by Professor Saunders. These were invaluable for in- 
spiration and fellowship. Recreation in the afternoons. 

“At night we held public meetings in the City Hall. 
We worked always as a team and tried to cover many 
aspects of the Christian message. The subjects were: 
‘The Christian Revolution,’ ‘Peace or War,’ ‘Christian- 
ity for the Modern Man,’ and ‘Christian Living—In- 
dividual and Social.’ On Sunday we took thirty-seven 
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Church services and Bible classes, reaching over 3,000 
people. Every member of the team played some part 
in this, a man and woman generally working together, 
Addresses to schools, luncheons and railway workshops 
were included. 

“As a team we received tremendous help from this 
project and feel it was very worthwhile from a Chris- 
tian propaganda viewpoint. We can recommend this 
type of work to students seeking to do something with 
the faith that they hold.” 


ae 
Dedication 


Nanking Seminary Opens Farm School. The fol- 
lowing is from the dedication service of the Rural 
Training School and Farm of the Nanking Theological 
Seminary, China: 

“To the study of the needs and problems of rural children, 
youth and adults: to achieving a better understanding and 
appreciation of individual and group life in the country and of 
how this life may best be guided in its growth; to help dis- 
cover and preserve the best in rural civilization of the past; to 
help create a finer rural civilization in the future; to worth- 
while experiments in rural mutual aid and service; to a study 
especially of moral and spiritual resources and possibilities in 
village life and of ways in which the Christian church can best 


contribute to rural reconstruction, we dedicate this farm and 
these buildings. 

“To help in inspiring China’s students to serve the masses; 
to help in calling the Christian youth of China to the great task 
of rural reconstruction and of Christianizing village life, wy 
dedicate this farm and these buildings.” 


* 
Tripoli 


No Protestants Wanted. The medical mission for 
needy Moslems and Jews in Tripoli has been closed by 
the Italian authorities, and the missionary doctor was 
ordered to leave the territory. For half a century the 
North Africa Mission has maintained this healing and 
preaching center, the only evangelical witness in the 
whole of Libya. 

A government ordinance of August 26 authorized the 
mission to continue with three conditions: no religious 
propaganda; nurses to have Italian diplomas; premises 
to conform to hygiene inspector’s regulations. The doc- 
tor was unaware of this ordinance until it was read to 
him at the police station on October 13, and then, 
charged with not observing its terms, a second ordi- 
nance was handed to him, ordering closing of the mis- 
sion. . 


Morocco 


Moroccans and Autonomy. It is currently asserted 
by the notables of Tetuan and other towns in Spanish 
Morocco that General Franco has promised the Riffs 
autonomy as a reward for their contingent of 15,000 
to 20,000 troops now fighting in Spain. 

Moorish nationalists in French Morocco have rioted, 
the towns of Fez, Rabat, Meknes and Casablanca being 
the scenes of violent anti-French demonstrations. Au- 
tonomy, such as that recently granted to Syria, was 
demanded. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


High Lights 

Security? In the Connecticut Valley was held, on 
the first week-end in December, an intercollegiate panel 
discussion: ‘National Security: Achieved by Isola- 
tion or by International Cooperation?’ Two students 
from each of the four colleges participating—Brown, 
Pembroke, Smith, Massachusetts State College, with 
their chairman, Robert Burgess of Brown University— 
took up the various aspects of the problem, each team 
representing a different point of view. 


Interpretation Conferences. The New York State 
S. C. M. held two College Interpretation Conferences 
last fall. Teams of college men and women did a fine 
job of interpretation for high school juniors and seniors. 
Conferences in other parts of the state are planned for 
the spring. 


Kow Kampaign. Economic conditions in Korea are 
so distressing that many villages do not own even one 
cow. Now, cows are very important in Korea, because 
the animals are used for plowing and transportation ; 
and after these cows have been worked to death they. 
are eaten. At Bucknell a cow has been divided (only 
virtually) into 300 shares at ten cents per share. (I'll 
take the toe nails. How about you?) When all the 
cow has been sold $30 will be sent to Mrs. Induk Pak. 
She will see that the “real’’ cow is sent to one of the 
villages in which there is not now one cow. Watch- 
word: “Buy a Cow!” 


Tri-State Student Conference, held at Albion College 
December 4-6, brought together 250 men and women 
students of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan. It was the first 
co-ed conference in the tri-state section and accordingly 
was a unique and thoroughly worth-while experience. 
The theme—“Our World: What Do We Have ?—and 
What Do We Want ?—How Shall We Get It?’”’—was 
discussed by prominent leaders. 


Book Fair. ‘The Penn State Christian Association, in 
cooperation with a local book store and the athletic 
store, sponsored an exhibit of more than 250 books in 
the college library. Association Press sent fifty books. 
The display resembled the recent New York Times 
International Book Fair. Each attending student re- 
ceived a book of his own selection from a display pre- 
sented for that purpose by faculty members. 





“Make America Safe for Differences” is the slogan 
of Brotherhood Day. Observance of this day suggests 
that there are wide areas of common concern to Prot- 
estants, Catholics and Jews and that in these they can 
cooperate. College and church groups are planning 
local programs around the conviction that American 
traditions of civil rights and liberty of conscience are a 
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—on the local campus 


priceless heritage and that these can be sustained only 
by a public opinion vigorously supporting religious 
democracy. Choose any day during the last week of 
February, following appropriately the Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students which comes on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 21. President Frank Porter Graham of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina is national chairman of 
Brotherhood Day. 


Texas Co-ops. The co-operative boarding houses for 
girls at Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos, were started in 1933. Now there are five 
houses meeting the boarding and rooming needs of 
115 girls. They are supervised by housemothers, but 
the students do their own buying and cooking of food, 
sharing the work equally. Costs are pro-rated at the 
end of the month. The college charges a reasonable 
sum for room, gas, lights, and water, and the total per 
month for room and board rarely exceeds $15.50. 

Two men’s co-ops are being started there this year, 
and eighty students are being provided for in them. 
At each house the housemother is given room and 
board plus a salary to do the buying and cooking. 
Rooms, equipped with chairs, tables, closet space, 
dressers, mirrors, new beds and mattresses, are rented 
to two students for $3.50 each—this includes gas, lights, 
hot and cold water. The food cost has not exceeded 
$12 monthly per student so far. Food is bought whole- 
sale, and students certify that it is good food. 

The Dean of Student Life at the University of Texas 
set up a men’s co-op and a women’s as an experiment 
for this school year. Indications are that they will be 
continued and expanded, for the cost has been slightly 
over $15 monthly per student, as compared with aver- 
age cost elsewhere of from $25 to $35. 


The Foreign Missions Conference of America met 
in its forty-fourth annual session January 6-8 at As- 
bury Park, N. J. A considerable amount of the con- 
ference attention was applied to the query, “Why is 
Youth disinterested?’ Youth is idealistic; they have 
a deep concern about the world’s economic, social and 
spiritual problems, but are not vitally interested in 
missions. They want to be a part of an ongoing force 
for good to humanity, but often they find the Christian 
Church powerless as a means of effecting necessary 
changes. A study of “one hundred pounds” of printed 
matter recently prepared by missionary agencies re- 
vealed the material so good that lack of response to it is 
traceable rather to the present situation of the mis- 
sionary enterprise, and in the attitudes of a growing 
number of church people toward this enterprise. 

Another important subject before the conference was 
the extent of progress made in the rural missions pro- 








Numerous 


gram since the Jerusalem meeting in 1928. 
reports bearing on this question were made by re- 


turned missionaries. In the discussions many interest- 
ing details and sidelights were brought forth. There 
seemed to be general agreement as to the necessity of 
still further concentration of missionary work on rural 
areas “where 90% of the people live.” Techniques of 
service are being developed rapidly—a present need is 
the release of funds and the enlistment of new mission- 
aries for the gigantic task. 

Among the speakers were Lyman Hoover (of U. S. 
A. and China); and Robert E. Speer who spoke on the 
eve of his retirement from active service, after forty- 
six years of service in missions and in innumerable 
other fields. 


Christian Action on the Campus was the conference 
theme which brought some 100 students from fourteen 
Tennessee colleges and universities to Bethel College 
for the Fourth Annual Tennessee Student Christian 
Conference. This is a cooperative conference between 
the Y. M., Y. W., and five church denominations, pre- 
senting a united front in the Christian Student Move- 
ment in this state. The platform addresses by Dean 
Humphrey Lee of Vanderbilt School of Religion, the 
“interest groups” on specific campus problems, and the 
high quality of student leadership were high points 
of the conference. 

a 
Regional Moves 


Southern Commissions. “The three Southern Re- 
gional Field Councils in their recent fall meetings held 
in Atlanta, Ga., set five region-wide joint commissions 
to work. The students, faculty, and special authorities 
who make up the membership of these commissions 
will delve into the following problems: Share-cropper 
situation; labor problems; Purpose and Message of 
the Christian Association Movement; interracial un- 
derstanding and good-will; building a World Christian 
Community. 


Central Field Embassy of Friendship. A major re- 
gional project was a series of visits by students, pro- 
fessors, and local secretaries to college associations 
within easy reach. This may quickly become a valu- 
able way of enriching programs through shared expe- 
rience and for increasing opportunity for intercollegiate 
fellowship around major Student Movement concerns. 
Seventeen “ambassadors” have accepted portfolios to 
visit Associations which have issued invitations. 


The Rocky Mountain Council Conference. From the 
reporter’s notebook: “To fast or not to fast April 12” 
and the ensuing pros and cons Table No. 5 at 
dinner so immersed in a discussion of the position of 
pacifists in civil revolution that it neglected to sing “We 
are table No. 5, where is No. 6” the “chain 
letter” suggestion by the Reinterpretation of Religion 
Commission—a way of exchanging original worship 
services agricultural problems brought to light 
as new emphasis for New Citizenship Commission 
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an interpretation of “Judeal Christianity’ by the rabbi 
. dramatic peace an issue for the World Coopera- 
tion Commission an evening of Creative Leisure, 
including “creative” conversation, poetry writing, and 
culminating in an elaborate mock wedding . . . en- 
thusiastic reception of the W. S. C. F. Commission’s 
suggestion that besides promoting international ex- 
change students and teachers, we promote interregional 
delegations to regional conferences (the possibility of a 
car load of Rocky Mountain S. C. M.’ers attending 
Asilomar Conference in December started the plan 
rolling ) . Closing worship service and Estes hymn: 
“That Cause Can Neither Be Lost Nor Strayed” . 


Industrial Inquiry. The Middle Atlantic S. C. M. 
sponsored an Industrial Inquiry during Thanksgiving 
vacation. A dozen students from about eight colleges 
made factory visits; discussed problems of labor and 
management with personnel directors and Union lead- 
ers; visited a million dollar modern housing unit for 
factory workers; attended two Union meetings. The 
group is planning further visits. 


Southwest Notes. An Economics Commission has 
been set up to study the sharecropper situation in Ar- 
kansas, with John Thompson of Little Rock as chair- 
man. . . . Hollister 1937 will be interracial again. 
Jane Howard of Texas State College for Women, and 
Allan Banks of Bishop College (Marshall) are co- 
chairmen. . The second EPC meeting was held in 
Austin, January 13. DeWitt C. Baldwin visited 
the region January 17-18. | 


* 
Are Students Concerned About Peace? 


Four Star. Dartmouth’s war course is a “four star” 
show. Details of the course (as reported in the New 
York Times) are: War will be examined on three 
fronts (1) the nature of war—political, economic, mili- 
tary, propaganda; (2) costs of war—cultural, economic, 
eugenic; (3) means of preserving peace. Many of the 
speakers saw active front-line service during the 
World War. One of these will talk about “causes 
of Stalemate in the World War’; another (formerly 
A. E. F. censor) will handle “Propaganda”; another 
will trace the effects of war on human mentality. Pro- 
fessor Knight of the Dartmouth Economics Depart- 
ment will deal with the economic costs of war; a phy- 
sician will describe the character and treatment of war 
wounds and tell of the epidemics incident to large-scale 
conflict. 


“War Tomorrow, Can the United States stay out?” 
was the subject of a panel discussion staged at Wheaton 
before the whole college, with students from Simmons, 
Tufts and Boston University participating. 


Peace Ball. When Nebraska’s traditional and glo- 
rified military ball was held, a peace-minded group held 
a pacifist ball which turned out to be a really enjoyable 
event. 
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Peace Enrollment. Realizing that it will take a larger 
group than the pacifists to keep the United States out 
of war and war out of the world, the Emergency Peace 
Campaign has devised a National Peace Enrollment 
card which has two alternative statements of conviction. 
The “A” position states, “I hereby record my mature 
and resolute determination never to approve of or par- 
ticipate in any war, except to repel an unprovoked 
armed invasion of continental United States by a for- 
eign foe.”” The “B” position is the pacifist statement 
of conviction, “I hereby record my mature and resolute 
determination never to approve of or participate in 
any war.” The enrollment is being circulated in col- 
leges, churches, women’s clubs, mass meetings. Ac- 
cording to a count taken in late December, 7,447 signed 
enrollment cards have come in. As to the proportion 
of A’s and B’s, the first 700 returns give the trend. In 
that group 400 checked the first position, and about 300 
This is only a start of a project that is 
expected to grow until a sizable peace vote has been 


the second. 


recorded. 
a 


Federal Council Looks for Spiritual Advance 


The National Preaching Mission reached directly 
about two million people, including 25,000 ministers, in 
addition to still greater numbers touched by the exten- 
sion program. Results of the Mission: 

“It has put evangelism back into the heart of the Christian 
movement.” 


“It has been the most vivid demonstration of Christian unity 
that our generation has seen—a natural expression of our 
oneness in Christ.” 


“The ministers of the churches have been lifted out of a 
spirit of defeatism and their faith and devotion rekindled.” 


“The falsity of the division between the individual and the 
social message has been disclosed; the two emphases have 
been proclaimed as parts of one Gospel embracing the 
whole of life.” 

“It showed that Protestantism is not as divided as is often 
alleged, and that it really has a basic common message.” 


a 
Christian World Education 


In and all around Greensboro, North Carolina, are two 
denominational schools, one state university, and three 
In December representatives of these 
institutions held the first meeting of what proved to be 
a most intelligent and enthusiastic inter-racial council 
for the city of Greensboro. This is distinctly a forward 
move in the progress of interracial interests among stu- 
dents in this state. 


Negro schools. 


A new project to promote missionary education has 
been inaugurated at Emory University recently. A mis- 
sionary team composed of Wilbur Smith, a native of 
South America, and Wilber Wilson, a prospective mis- 
sionary to Africa, goes out from the school regularly 
to give missionary programs in churches and at young 
people’s services of all kinds. The team has been meet- 
ing with excellent success. 
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A significant movement for awakening missionary 
interest is the Bishops’ Crusade of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. The first step was a great mass 
meeting in New Orleans, January 5-7. Stanley Jones, 
Daniel A. Poling, Ralph E. Diffendorfer, Y. C. Yang 
of China, and others, were invited to speak. Following 
the mass meeting the Bishops are conducting forty-five 
missionary rallies in cities from coast to coast. The 
bishops hope to erase the debt of the mission board and 
send a large number of new recruits to the foreign mis- 
sion fields. 


Sending Negro Missionaries. Karl Downs, graduate 
of Gammon Theological Seminary, now in Boston do- 
ing graduate work, is under appointment by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Board to go to Liberia. He is a mem- 
ber of the General Committee of the S. V. M. The fol- 
lowing is an action of the S. V. M. General Com- 
mittee at its recent meeting : 

“Voted that the General Committee receive with apprecia- 
tion and satisfaction the news of Karl Down’s appointment, in 
the belief that this involves a policy of particular importance; 
that Mr. Downs be asked as he continues his studies and goes 
out to Liberia to consider himself in a special sense a repre- 
sentative of the S. V. M., and that the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference be asked for information regarding the number of 
Negroes serving as foreign missionaries, the policy of the 
Boards in regard to appointment of Negroes to Africa and 
elsewhere, and the difficulties inherent in this policy, for the 


purpose of guidance in the future interracial policy of the 
S. V. M.” 


MODERN RELIGIOUS 
LEADERSHIP 


There is a growing opportunity in religious 
leadership today for capable, well-trained 
men of devoted Christian character. Ade- 
quate training means a college course plus 
graduate study in Social Ethics, Theology, 
Church History, Psychology of Religion, 
Bible, Literature, Preaching, Church Ad- 
ministration and Pastoral counseling. For 
catalogue giving further details, address 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 








The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue 








Chicago, Illinois 











Asilomar’s 500— 


ASILOMAR 


Any attempt to capture whole the spirit of Asilomar 
and imprison it in sober black and white is foredoomed 
to failure. The enthusiasm which takes hold of five 
hundred young people who spend a week in close fel- 
lowship considering with alternate solemnity and hilar- 
ity the knottier problems of the universe has been 
likened to moral and intellectual intoxication—and you 
can't put that in print. 

\silomar (for the uninitiated) is on the southern tip 
of Monterey Bay, somewhat south of San Francisco, 
in an area which calls itself the “Circle of Enchant- 
ment.” This year, to be sure, something of the enchant- 
ment was lost in stubborn downpours of rain, but dur- 
ing moments of sunshine we were treated to glimpses of 
blue-and-white breakers and stretches of incredibly 
white dunes against a background of green scrub-pines. 
Worshippers in the gift-chapel could look past the 
speaker, through the giant plate-glass window which 
forms the end of the building, and out to the dunes, 
and even a glimpse of the ocean beyond. 

Sut Asilomar is more than its grounds. Under the 
deft direction of student cochairmen Margaret Sullwold 
and Al Hartley, the conference explored the theme 
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“Christian Faith in the Social Crisis.” It got up at an 
indecently early hour in the chill mornings, ate break- 
fast, and meditated with Stanford’s Elton Trueblood 
in the chapel. Then up the hill to hear the main 
speaker, Y. T. Wu, Chinese editor and publisher, rap 
out his crisp sentences, analyzing, explaining, evalu- 
ating. 

Next, in intimate groups centered around leaders 
from surrounding college faculties, it went intensely into 
problems of personality, problems of race, of peace, of 
faith; democracy, the state, labor. Then, unwearied, it 
rearranged itself in still more intimate groups, cornered 
leaders and thumped them with new questions on every- 
thing from fascism to marriage. 


Luncheon diverted ardor into slightly different chan- 
nels; then the Conference was back at work, hounding 
its good-natured and all-too-willing leaders in personal 
chats and informal group-discussions, or exploring the 
possibilities of printed matter in the library, or laying 
plans in administrative bodies for future activity. After 
supper, area delegation groups gathered to try to fit 
Asilomar into the local picture, and then after time out 
for singing, came individual speakers, panel discussions, 
or, on one evening a set of problem-plays. Then to 
bed, except for those rebels who organized tireless “bull- 
sessions.” 

But you must not imagine that sober intellectualism 
dominated the scene—no indeed, not with five hundred 
college students of all races and colors thrown together 
in one small area. Apparently full use was made of 
such moonlight as was provided, and what with a rather 
full program of recreation, including several student- 
sponsored dances and with such events as the annual 
World Student Christian Federation banquet, time 
moved briskly on. 





Undoubtedly the rarified atmosphere of Asilomar is 
partly due to the fact that the best sides of so many peo- 
ple are presented; probably leader and delegate alike 
were exhibiting the most winsome part of themselves, 
and we liked each other immensely for it. That the 
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They explored the “Christian 


pigment in a man’s skin is of a different intensity makes 
little or no difference to Asilomar. It talks to him, 
walks with him, dances with him, plays with him— 
because it likes him. That a man holds diametrically 
opposed economic, political, or religious views does not 
bar him from the right to tell his opinions, for Asilomar 
wants to know why he thinks that way. Paul Cadman, 
champion of capitalism at the conference, in a charming 
platiorm manner said some things with which many of 
the delegates heartily disagreed, but nevertheless wanted 
to hear, because these things were worth consideration. 

It is impossible to generalize about the conference 
leadership, for there was no one outstanding figure. 
What singleness of thought there was lies somewhere 
between the characters—to name a few—of tolerant 
economist Landauer; fiery George Coe; hard-boiled 
young peace-worker Art Casaday; lean, fiercely mous- 
tached philosopher-mountaineer Elliott Diller; kindly 
Edwin Ryland, and pitiless analyst Sharman. Or per- 
haps there is no composite faculty-personality which ts 
Asilomar ; perhaps it is simply college youth at its best, 
profoundly interested in itself, its world and its future. 
And long after the sand dunes, the fun of the ping-pong 
table, the hilarious episode of the group-photograph, 
the New Year’s party, have faded from memory, Asilo- 
mar will live in deepened personality, in quickened con- 
sciousness, and keener vision. RICHARD DRAPER. 

College of the Pacific. 

* 
They Didn’t Sleep 


Christmas vacation held more than the usual family 
reunions and chances to sleep for a group of students 
from the Pacific Northwest and Canada. They met in 
Seattle for a three-day conference under the leadership 
of Allan A. Hunter of Los Angeles. Six countries 
were represented in special guests from New Zealand, 
China, Japan. Many Filipino students, attending school 
in the States, were present. 

As always happens in such meetings, race prejudice 
was completely forgotten. Even to mention it now 
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faith in the Social Crisis” 


seems absurd! Some of these delegates are the po- 
tential leaders of tomorrow—will their attitude be the 
same a few years hence, or when two countries meet in 
a conflict that needs adjustment ? 

“Why Bother about Permanent Values’ was the 
topic of conference discussions. What are permanent 
values and how do we know which to choose? Then 
along comes the question of the relationship of religion 
and science. It seems that science is only a part of 
human experience and therefore is only one of the 
values. God is the supreme value and the sum total 
of all values. In our experiences our success is depend- 
ent upon how well we integrate these many values. 

Sometimes we find ourselves putting one value on a 
pedestal—nationalism, economic security, national de- 
fense, or the like—when we should be working for in- 
ternationalism also, and not just saying the word every 
so often to keep in good favor. It is true that a few 
people may do just the opposite and they are just as 
much in the wrong. While we discuss all of these values 
don’t forget that other people have a few that we might 
possibly consider if we want to be unselfish and Chris- 
tian. Ceci, H. ARNOLD. 

University of Washington. 
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“ir You Don’ T Know 
THe DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
A CurRisSTiIAN AND A FASCIST’’... 


Neep. “American Christianity is losing its centri- 
fugal force, its missionary urge, its naive but ulti- 
mately sound conviction that all men are worth loving, 
that the world is worth winning, and that a considerable 
number of us ought to be getting out to the ends of the 
earth and doing something about it. We have let the 
depression put us on the defensive, have changed char- 
acters from Don Quixote to Sancho Panza. We have 
put security before adventure. Instead of trying to 
change the world—disturb the world (including our- 
selves )—start a Christian world revolution—we have 
forgotten Trotsky and turned Stalin. Everywhere you 
hear, ‘Shouldn’t we Christianize America first? Have 
we anything to export? Start at home!’ As though 
man had ever been successful in trying to save his own 
soul! It is the old individualism expanded to the na- 
tion. You can’t Christianize America and then 
There is no tariff wall, no quarantine, no Ellis Island 
that can keep out the present forces that are affecting 
the world’s life. Christianity is universal—or it is not 
Christianity. You are a conscious citizen of a world 
Christian community—or you are not a very conscious 
Christian. The geographical size of our problem does 
not excuse us for becoming spiritually cross-eyed and 
centering on it, for a cross-eyed man can never give the 
world what it needs—a view of history and a vision 
for the days ahead.” 








Is that exaggeration, or mild understatement 
survey the attitudes on your campus? 


as you 


Basis. There is no use talking about Christian world 
outreach unless a head is connected somehow with the 
arms. Communists would be crazy to agitate unless 
they had an ideology—a world-view. The beginning of 
an understanding of the World Christian Community 
is an understanding of the Christian message on which 
it is founded. If you don’t know the difference between 
a Christian and a fascist (or a number of other contem- 
porary types) don’t start outreaching just yet. A 
campus program on the world Christian community will 
undoubtedly fizzle out if there is not at the center a 
nucleus of persons who grasp the heart of the Christian 
faith. 


Scope. A program on the Christian community 
might include: the meaning of the term Community; 
the fact of the World Christian Community, how it 
came into existence, its relative strength in the present 
world, the forces that militate against it (the totalita- 
rian state, personal and social evil, etc.) ; methods of 
creating a world community (communism, inter-faith 
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cooperation, the missionary movement, etc.) ; compar- 
ison of violent and non-violent methods; goals. 

As special subjects under more general ones would 
come: study of the Old and New Testaments for their 
view of a world community; the history of the Chris- 
tian Church; the history of missions; studies of spe- 
cific countries with special reference to the problems 
Christian students face; the causes of international 
conflict; ways of overcoming racial prejudice; the 
contribution of other religions to world community; 
the World’s Student Christian Federation; student 
migrations and their influence; the contribution of 
secular international organizations. 


Questions: What is the relation of the W. S. C. F. 
to the Church Universal? (It is not a substitute for 
it.) Is the creation of a world community merely a 
matter of right attitudes, or will a mission always be 
necessary ? 


ORGANIZATION. What does it take on your campus 
to get the job done? Have you a Committee on Chris- 
tian World Outreach, World Mission of Christianity, 
C. W. E.—r, what does the name matter provided you 
have a rose and not a nasturtium? The members should 
naturally believe in the fact and possibility of the 
World Christian Community. How about including 
members of other races? With the chairman in the 
cabinet the committee can attempt to make the larger 
group aware of its work and also aware of the fact that 
every significant local activity, rightly understood, con- 
tributes to the building of the world-wide fellowship of 
Christians. The committee would naturally (1) un- 
dertake study (see below) and stimulate it in the larger 
group; (2) take very seriously a bit of praying togeth- 
er; (3) plan action (decide upon aims in achieving 
an understanding of C. W. E.; list assets in achieving 
these aims—e. g., existent interest of students in W. S. 
C. F., helpful faculty members); draw up a program 
for the year. (Note: It is often considered important 
to do something about the program after it has been 
drawn up.) 


Metuops. (Add all you want to this list.) 


Study. (Mentioned twice; should be mentioned fif- 
teen times.) Pull in faculty or other resource persons 
as needed. The Student Volunteer Movement would 
be glad to help you locate material or outlines. So 
would many other organizations. 

Push all study groups back to consider the world 
significance of every problem studied—race, peace, eco- 
nomic reconstruction, etc. 
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Speakers. Students the country over are agreed that 
the World Christian Community can be made real 
through personalities. Supplement your study with a 
young missionary on furlough, a T. Z. Koo, a faculty 
member who has lived abroad, resource men on the 
social, economic, and political angles as well as the 
religious. 

Where secure good speakers? It’s easy: 

Explore your own college community. <A bird in 
hand is worth two uncertain quantities from New York. 

Consult any traveling secretary or regional office for 
available or recommended speakers. 

Write to the Student Volunteer Movement’ for con- 
fidential list of “rated” speakers. 

Write professors of missions at university centers 
who may be willing to speak or to put you in touch with 
missionaries and students from abroad. 

Write denominational boards of Christian education 
or departments of student work. 

Write the secretary of any denominational board of 
foreign missions. (List of these from the Student 
Volunteer Movement.) 


Encourage Reading—including reading of magazines, 
especially by those whom you simply can’t get into 
study groups! See that your Association library is sup- 
plied with books and magazines which present the 
concept of the Christian Community and do not hesitate 
to ask the college library to add books which your 
group needs. It might be desirable for your committee 
to have its own “library” on a special shelf of the 
college or Christian Association library. (Note bibli- 
ography in this issue.) 


Worship. The World’s Student Christian Federation 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students, observed annual- 
ly on the third Sunday in February, presents a great op- 
portunity to interpret the Federation and its share in 
extending the Christian World Community. (Get mate- 
rials from any student movement secretary, or order 
through the INTERCOLLEGIAN. ) 


The Group Manual (S. V. M.) contains a section on 
worship services for the Christian world mission. 


Plays and Moving Pictures. Dramatize the World 
Christian Community. (Information about plays and 
moving pictures from the S. V. M.) 


Deputations. A group which gets really excited about 
world Christianity inevitably must do something about 
it! One of the most effective plans is to put on a pro- 
gram at a near-by college or church or young people’s 
society. (Suggestions in the Group Manual.) Inquire 
about the Christian Mission Summer Service Fellow- 
ship.” 


International Relations Clubs and Debating Societies. 
Many I. R. C.’s and debating clubs languish for lack of 
live subjects for debate. Christian Association mem- 


1254 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
2 Write DeWitt Baldwin, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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bers who are also members of these groups should take 
advantage of the fact that the World Christian Commu- 
nity is full of debatable problems. Get a debate on: 
“Resolved, That the influence of missions in South 
Africa has been detrimental to a solution of the race 
problem.” (Or, you think of a better one.) 


Participation in Conferences and Reading Parties. 
There is hardly a student Christian conference these 
days which does not have addresses and discussion 
groups on some phase of world Christianity. Frequent 
exposure to the conception of the World Christian 
Community helps. Some regional groups are thinking 
of reading parties on phases of the Church’s wider 
work in the world. (If you never read or have never 
been to a party, secure information concerning such 
affairs from any Field Secretary or national office of 
the Student Christian Movement. ) 


International Fellowship. International teas are ef- 
fective as a means of introducing to the campus guest 
students from other countries. Supplement these occa- 
sions with informal parties and fellowship meetings. 
But these are pernicious if allowed to become ends in 
themselves rather than a means of establishing real 
comradeship with students from abroad. These stu- 
dents should be working members of the C. A., and 
not left out on the fringes as “local color” at interna- 
tional festivals. Annual W. S. C. F. banquets drama- 
tize the Federation and make it live. A “Model W. S. 
C. F. Conference” is even more effective. Utilize your 
regional representatives to the Pacific Area Conference 
in planning one. 


North American students who are corresponding with 
students in other countries are enthusiastic about the 
international fellowship which results. If you are inter- 
ested in this possibility, write the S. V. M. 


Publicity. An international news map might be made 
a joint project of the C. A. and the I. R. C. The col- 
lege paper is valuable as a medium for reproducing 
news of student movements in other countries from 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, the Federation News Sheet, and 
other publications. Use it also for letters from alumni 
engaged in the work of the church abroad. 


Commitment. You know your particular campus 
situation and how it should be faced with the challenge 
of life-commitment in the service of the World Chris- 
tian Community. Perhaps the entire cabinet should 
find out whether that challenge is really made, and what 
it is offering in the way of vocational guidance. 


Support of a Project. If the World Christian Com- 
munity really “comes alive” for your local group you 
are going to want to share in it—not only in the reali- 
zation that your immediate job is part of it but also in 
helping at some point where the committee’s resources 
are definitely thin. A number of student groups satis- 
fy this desire by sponsoring a project abroad—such as 
support of Lyman Hoover in his student work in Pei- 
ping; or, supplying medical equipment for a doctor in 
Africa. Projects from $5.00 to $5,000.00 are available. 








(Write the S. V. M.) 
to the whole campus for the support of the project it 
does not thereby soft-pedal its Christian aim. 


When the Association appeals 


INTEGRATION. A program built around a project 
furnishes an excellent example of an integrated and 
closely-coordinated approach to an understanding of 
the World Christian Community. A host of activities 
may be centered around the project, keeping it before 
the students in a perfectly natural way. If your project 
is providing supplies for an African doctor, bring the 
doctor to the campus when he is home on furlough. 
Give him a chance to talk with individuals, and to 
address groups. Or, get a speaker who knows Africa 
and understands what your doctor is trying to do to- 
ward building the Christian world community. In any 
case keep in direct touch with the person who carries 
out your project abroad. Use moving pictures of 
Africa and of medical work in other lands. Have a 
Golden Rule Supper during your money-raising cam- 


paign. Have a planned worship service to conclude 
your financial drive. Put a study group to work on 


some phase of Africa’s problems 
ern industry and the African, the growth of the in- 
digenous church. Have exhibits of books on world 
problems, particularly as exemplified in Africa. Urge 
the International Relations Club and the debating clubs 
to consider 


race relations, mod- 


problems growing out of these sti lies. 
Give a play with an African locale (The Color Line), 
or with a medical setting (Operation at One.) Use 
deputations and radio broadcasts to interest near-by 
churches in your project. If possible, bring an African 
student to your campus—not just to make a speech but 
to spend a week-end and really share the African point 
of view with you. And on and on and on! There is 
no end to the things that can be done with a good proj- 
ect. A project has infinite potentiality for being truly 
an educational venture and leading students into active 
identification with the Christian world mission. 


a 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Stupy MATERIAL 


The Christian Message. 
sion outline. 5c. 


Jerusalem Statement, with discus- 


Building the World Christian Community. Outline based on 
the Indianapolis Quadrennial Convention. 10c. 

The Christian Internationale. 
terial. 10c. 

The Bible and the Missionary 
study outline. 10c. 

The Question of the Church in the World Today—J. H. Old- 
ham. With study outline. 15c. 

Evangelism—W. E. Hocking. Pamphlet. Free. 

Church, Community and State—J. H. Oldham. 
25c. 


Contains its own source ma- 


Motive. British S. C. M. 


Pamphlet. 


A World-Wide Christian Outlook—1935 Bibliography (Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. Free). 


Study Manual. Student Volunteer Movement. 10c. 
Group Manual. Student Volunteer Movement. 10c. 


Catalog, Missionary Education Movement, listing books 
recommended for study this year—on Africa and on the 
Negro in America (150 Fifth Avenue, New York City). 
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Asout THE Wortp’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


The World’s Student Christian Federation, What It Is, Wha 
It Does, How Students Can Participate. 15c. 


Toward a New Community. 10c. 
Students Find the Truth to Serve. 
Federation News Sheet (monthly). 


The Student World—quarterly periodical of the W. S. C. F. 
Annual subscription $1.50. 


Federation Report. 25¢ 


History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


How We Got Our Denominations; An Outline of Church 


History. S. I. Stuber. Association Press. $2.00. 
The Making of the Christian Mind—G. G. Atkins. Harper, 
$1.00. 
History of the Christian Church—Williston Walker. Scrib- 
ner. $3.50. 
Wor.Lp MIssion oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Missions Tomorrow. K .S. Latourette. Harper. $2.00. 


The Christian Message for the World Today—E. Stanley 

Jones and others. Round Table Press. $1.50. 

Nore: Preparatory material for the Far Eastern Meeting 
of the International Missionary Council, in 1938, will 
soon be appearing. Keep in touch with your national 
student movement headquarters. 


MAGAZINES 


Intercollegian and Far Horizons. 

Student World. $1.50 a year. 

Student Christian Movement periodicals from English speak- 
ing countries: The British Student Movement; The Cana- 
dian Student; The Australian Intercollegian. 

Asia; International Review of Missions; other interdenom- 
inational and denominational magazines on missions (a list 
of these is available). 


$1.00 a year. 


Secure also— 


Report of the Commission on Christian Outreach in the 
New England region. (Spring 1936 News Letter, Student 
Christian Movement in New England, 167 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Report of the Commission on Missions, Pacific Area Confer- 
ence of the World’s Student Christian Federation, Sep- 
tember, 1936. 


Missionary Action—pamphlet published by United Youth 
Program. 
Note: The INTERCOLLEGIAN will gladly forward to the 


proper destination requests for material listed, where the 
publisher’s name is not stated. 
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DOUBLE 

1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 
No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Philosophy and Faith 


By Dorothy Emmet. 


un 


Association Press. $1.2 


This little book, published in England by the Student Move- 
ment Press, is now being made available in this country. | 
do not know of any single book which would be more directly 
helpful to the many thoughtful people who wonder how they 
can combine the open-mindedness which seems to be demanded 
by intellectual integrity with the commitment which is neces- 
sary for Christian faith. Thorgh the book is addressed espe- 
cially to the philosopher or the student of philosophy, it is in- 
tended also for all who are conscious of this spiritual tension 
between open-mindedness and faith. Dorothy Emmet, who is 
known for an important book on Whitehead’s philosophy, is 
one of the younger English thinkers connected with the British 
Student Christian Movement. She shows a splendid combina- 
tion of religious sensitivity and toughness of mind which fits 
her to write just such a book as this. 

The book contains no simple formula for the solution of this 
problem. The main argument runs along this line: The phi- 
losopher or the person who indulges in critical thinking must 
think about the material which is provided by all the experiences 
of life. Moreover the thinker is also a participant in the ex- 
periences of life. Only by such participation can the thinker 
really understand the data on which his thought must be based. 
“The value of philosophical thinking depends not on the subtlety 
and coherence of our actual logical processes but on the validity 
of the insights from which they start.” Now many of the most 
important insights which determine one’s view of the world 
grow within the religious life, depend upon the very com- 
mitment of faith which is itself a source of tension for the 
thinker. But to reject such commitment is to rob ourselves 
of the possibility of developing these insights without which 
our thinking may go astray. The author believes that there 
should be a degree of alternation in the life of the philosophi- 
cally minded person between commitment and detached thought. 

Such a summary, I fear, spoils the real effect of a book rich 
in suggestiveness. Quite as much as it is a defense of faith 
the volume is also a noble statement of the position of those 
who refuse to be swept away by the reason-denying fanaticisms 
of religion or politics. Joun C. BENNETY. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 


The Higher Learning in America 
By Robert Maynard Hutchins. Yale University Press. $2. 


We need, the President of the University of Chicago as- 
sures us, a new conception of the higher learning. Too long 
have universities dedicated themselves to the amusement of 
the young, to at best an orientation of the student into the 
contemporary world; too long to an anti-intellectualism which 
divorces the various fields of learning and leaves the student 
with bits of information floating like stray foam on the face of 
the sea. Dr. Hutchins finds in contemporary education a 
thoroughgoing confusion in which education is being drowned 
in a sea of unconnected empirical observations without a unify- 
ing central doctrine at which to clutch. 

But there is no need for despair, Dr. Hutchins implies. If 
we divorce general preparatory education from the true Higher 
Learning, if only we make central in this learning a concern 
for the whole truth as an end in itself, the disunity of modern 
thought can be overcome. We must set up a rigid hierarchy 
of truths, he tells us. At the top will be the study of metaphys- 
ics, of the first principles from which all things spring. Sub- 
sidiary to metaphysics will be the social and physical sciences, 
which have point and significance in so far as they are a part 
of the central truth. “By constructing a university in this way,” 
Dr. Hutchins writes, “it can be made intelligible.” 


‘ 
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Now, of the intelligibility—or indeed the idealism—of the 
higher learning there can be little doubt. The question is first 
one of possibility. Dr. Hutchins’ analysis of the causes of con- 
fusion in education is admirable and complete. He assumes, 
however, that institutionalized education can arbitrarily free 
itself from the forces that have enslaved it; assumes that edu- 
cation directs rather than grows out of society. Of the means 
by which education is to completely change itself, of the means 
by which it is to attract students and endowments in a world 
admittedly hostile to it, he says not a word. He seems to sug- 
gest a kind of intellectual totalitarianism with the university 
as dictator. And indeed an institutionalized system of meta- 
physics—if we put aside for the moment the questions of con- 
tent and possibility—puts an end to the search for the truth, 
the whole truth. Is it wise to discontinue that search at a time 
when it has discovered very little? Perhaps we still need and 
may well need in the future a thoroughly democratic confusion 
in the university. HERRYMON MAURER. 


* 
Indian Thought and Its Development 
Henry Holt. $2.50. 


Albert Schweitzer has long been interested in Indian religion 
and many readers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons 
will recall the influence that familiarity with Indian thought has 
had upon his earlier interpretations of religion and ethics. 
Those who are familiar with his critical methods, his mystical 
viewpoint, his ethical as well as his escatological views will 
find not only evidence of similar things here but assurance 
that Mr. Schweitzer has achieved new dimensions in his world- 
view and his understanding of the relation of ethics to world- 
view. 

Recognizing fully the worth of the turbulent energies of mod- 
ern self-conscious folk seeking to rebuild a disordered society, 
one may also urge the need for perspective. The thought of 
men of other days can suggest viewpoints and solutions and 
lines of activity of immeasurable worth to us in our days of 
conflict and turmoil. Is there anything more urgent for Ameri- 
can youth today, with all their energy and varied activity in 
good causes, than that they should seek earnestly a world-view 
adequate to the times? Not to substitute thought for activity, 
but to discover effective living on the basis of an adequate 
world-view—to such an end this book is invaluable. 

Indian thought early denied the reality of the world and of 
earthly life, but repeatedly Buddha and others have sought to 
develop ethical conduct in this same world-view. What hap- 
pened to ethics? Does ethical conduct include only fellow men, 
or other forms of life as well? Can we affirm the reality of 
this life and at the same time deny its reality as some Indians 
have tried to do? These and many related questions are dis- 
cussed at length. This book affords new insights to those who 
understand India and the Orient. It affords also much that 
is worthy of deep pondering by those who seek ways of right 
action in our own day. It will equip with new sight and real 
sympathy anyone going out to India. Pau, J. BraisTep. 

Mount Hermon School. 


By Albert Schweitzer. 


The Structure of Religious Experience 
By John Macmurray. Yale University Press. $1.50. 


Professor Macmurray is convinced that religion has been 
falsified by dogmatic traditionalism and by speculative dogma- 
tism. He desires to correct this error by approaching religion 
by the method of the empiricist, i. ¢., by an objective reference 
to facts and an unbiased checking of this reference by more 
facts. From such a point of view he sees religion rooted in 
the universal human experience of living in the world in rela- 
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tion with other people. Whenever “this fact of our relationship 
to others is brought to focus in our reflective consciousness, 
religion is born.” Its function is the development of mutuality 
beyond the point at which it is actually developed in practical 
cooperation. The truly religious man therefore experiences a 
continuous enhancement of his capacity for harmonious cooper- 
ation. 

This definition of religion is presented with considerable fresh- 
ness of ideas and language. It emphasizes an aspect of reli- 
gious life which often loses its deserved prominence in the 
mind of religious people, because they are preoccupied with the 
complexity of religious institutions and the intricacies of reli- 
gious ideas and symbols. I think, however, that while it is 
right to stress the primary importance of social and moral life 
for religion, it is wrong to identify its field’ and reference with 
the fact of human relationship. Christianity has taught that 
the religious man is the truly moral man, but this does not mean 
that the moral man who concerns himself with the development 
of true mutuality in personal relations is by reason of this con- 
cern the truly religious man. But exactly this seems to be 
Professor Macmurray’s chief claim. He should have gone on 
to inquire whether and how man can fulfill the challenge of 
personal relationship. Then he would have been forced to deal 
with the true nature of religious experience. It seems to me 
that he is not “empirical” enough to recognize that religion 
makes the true social life possible. He appears to be satisfied 
with the proof that “religion is about fellowship and commu- 
nity.” But thereby he is, in his way, as one-sided as those who 
overemphasize or simplify the emotional or intellectual basis of 
religious experience. 

It is due to this one-sidedness that, while Professor Mac- 
murray answers many questions, he raises new ones which are 
left unanswered. The book should therefore be read with con 
siderable caution. Those who are inclined to accept Professor 
Macmurray’s claim of having employed the empirical method 
in his analysis of religious experience should consider that he 
is not empirical enough. He has taken into account important 
facts, but not all facts of religious experience. Hence his re- 
sults are not fully objective and trustworthy. 

WILHELM PAUCK. 

Chicago Theological Seminary 


B 
The Miracle of Preaching 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures. 
millan. $1.75. 


One expects a book on preaching to be helpful on matters 
homiletical—and this one is, on the sources of ideas, their skil- 
ful development and their presentation before all sorts of peo- 
ple. But rarely is such a treatise as refreshing as a good 
novel; this one abounds, besides, in humor that reveals in- 
sights and leads to serious reflection. One discovers here why 
some preachers are great and others are not. The book is a 
guide to young preachers and a goad to older members of the 
profession who have become careless. 

It is a book also for laymen—for when laymen demand Dr. 
Park’s kind of preaching preachers will have to provide it 

Haroip B. INGALLS. 


By J. Edgar Park. Mac- 


Northfield Schools. 
te 


Across the Years 


By Charles Stedman Macfarland. Macmillan. $2.75. 
After Visser ’t Hooft had spoken recently, someone in the 
audience was heard to exclaim, “With his ability, why did he 
go into religious work? A man like that could do so many 
other things.” The book under review is another example of 
the Church drawing into her service men who are equal in 
ability to those who run great secular enterprises. It is not 
just that Dr. Macfarland was executive secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, a responsibility that has a national 
and international significance; but also the stature of the man 
is indicated by his bigness in more humble positions, in three 
local pastorates. 
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Early youth was spent in a humble home where for ma 
years life was lived close to the poverty line. “From Newsboy 
to Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches” is a rise tha 
reflects honor both on Dr. Macfarland and the Church. 

One quality stands out perhaps more than another—th 
capacity for appreciation of others, and therefore friendship 
with them. Dr. Macfarland had opportunity to meet the leade 
of this and other nations—political, military, ecclesiasti 
and there are interesting views of them through his eyes; } 
most warmly does his spirit show itself as he tells of } 
friends, co-workers and counsellors, and others who helpe 
mold his mind and spirit through their Christian lives. Qui 
definitely this autobiography centers in the writer and hig 
wife. But because both Dr. Macfarland himself, and tho 
whom he mentions, have played such a prominent role 
church and national affairs, older readers will find this boa 
rewarding. And younger readers will gain acquaintance wif 
one who has done much to carry the mission of the Churd 
into far-flung lines in modern life. CAMERON P. HALL 

University of Wisconsin. 
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WHO’S WHO in This Issue 


GrorciA HARKNESs—Professor of Philosophy in Elmira Co 
lege. Author of the recently published “The Resources of R 
ligion.” 

Miuprep H. McAFree—Wellesley’s youthful new president. 

REINHOLD NiEBUHR—Professor of Applied Christianity 
Union Theological Seminary. Author of “Reflections on the E 
of an Era” and other books. 

Georce ALBERT Co—E—Author of such classics as “Motives 0 
Men,” “Educating for Citizenship,” etc. 














@ A Symposium on 
Household Employment 


FAIR and CLEAR in THE HOME 
Edited by Dorothy Wells and Carol Biba | 

Human relationships, the interview, suggested 

schedules for running a home, the employment 


/ 
| 
bureau and legislation affecting standards and 
hours dealt with from the home maker’s angle. 


$1.00 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


































































JUST READY 
Fred B. Smith’s Autobiography 


| REMEMBER 


Every reader of ‘“The Intercollegian’’ 
will wish to own this book which was in 
press at the time of Fred Smith’s passing. 
Covering one of the most tumultuous and 
transitional periods in world history, this 
record has a message of the greatest con- 
sequence to all who stand at the crossroads 
with either uncertainty or confidence. 


~ S AT ALL BOOKSTORES $2.25 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 158 Fifth Ave., Mew York City 
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